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CASE 

OF 

ELIZA  FENNING. 


There  being  considerable  doubt  in  the  public  mind 
concerning  the  guilt  of  this  unfortunate  young  female,  we 
have  collected  together  every  particular  of  her  unhappy 
case,  which  are  as  follow  : — 

On  Thursday,  March  30,  1815,  Eliza  Fenning  under- 
went a  final  examination  at  the  Public  Office,  Hatton-Gar- 
den,  charged  with  attempting  to  poison  the  family  of  Mr. 
Turner,  law-stationer,  No.  68,  Chancery-lane>  on  the 
21st  instant. 

EXAMINATION  AT  HATTON  GARDEN. 

Orlebar  Turner  deposed,  that  on  Tuesday  the  2 1st  instant, 
on  returning  to  town,  from  his  house  at  Lambeth,  he  was 
induced  to  dine  at  his  house  in  Chancery-lane,  with  his 
son  and  daughter-in-law ;  they  had  for  dinner  some  yeast 
dumplings,  with  rumjp-steaks_  and  potatoes.  They  had 
nearly  dined,  when  MrsT Charlotte  Turner  finding  herself 
extremely  unwell,  retired  to  her  room  above  stairs,  and 
upon  inquiry  they  found  her  complaining  of  violent  sick- 
ness. Robert  Turner  and  himself  were  soon  afterwards 
taken  very  ill,  and  vomited  dreadfully.  The  apprentice, 
Roger  Gadsden,  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  seeing  the 
remnant  of  the  dumplings,  was  desirous  of  eating  a  part 
of  them,  but  the  prisoner,  Eliza  Fenning,  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  it.  by  saying  they  were  cold  and  heavy, 
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and  would  do  him  no  &op_d,  he  however  did  eat  a  smali 
portion  of  them,  and  was  afterwards  seized  with  violent 
vomitings  also.    The  prisoner  made  no  inquiry,  nor  did 
.  she  do  any  ...thing,  to  .assist,  but  partookV'aJtexwards^pf  the 

same  dumplings,  although  she  had  had  her  dinner  before,, 
and  was  m  consequence  seized  with  similar  vomiting.. 
Having  suspicion,  he  endeavoured  to  find  arsenic  m  the 
house,  but  failed  in  so  doing.  A  quantity  of  arsenic  had 
for  many  months  been  deposited  in  a  drawjgr  in  the  office, 
tied  up  in  wrappers,  and  written  on  "  arsenic,  deadly 
poison,"  which  had  been  missed. about  three  weeks.  This 
was  kept  to  be  occasTonaTly  used  10  destroy"  mice,  in  the 
office  drawers,  where  parchments  and  papers  of  consequence 
were  deposited.  Witness  went  into  the  kitchen,  where 
seeing  a  brown  dish  or  pan,  in  which  the  dumplings  had 
been  mixeH7~\v7th  water  in  it,  he~Tmmediately  examined 
it,  and  discovered,  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  a  powder, 
which  appeared  to  have  separated  from  the  dough,  which 
had  remained  in  the  dish.  He  took  the  dish,  with  its  con- 
j  tents,  and  kept  it  for  the  examination  of  Mr^Marshal  and 
its-as^  <?*&tSIIl  C^ix,  O^rjlyy,  two  medical  gentlemen.  The  prisoner  had 
j  mf^t  ^* *-t <2  <5-*-v  Jived  in  the  family  about  five  or  six  weeks,  and  admitted 

ryU  that  no  one  but  herself  made  the  said^mpjings^ 

John  Marshall,  a  surgeon,  of  Half-moon-street,  Picca- 
dilly, deposed,  that,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  the  21st  instant,  he  was  called  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Turner;  he  found  the  prisoner,  ElizaJFenning.  lying. 
on  the  stairs,  apparently  in  great  agony,  and  was  inform- 
ed" she  had  vomited  much,  alter  attending  to  her  he  went 
up  stairs,  and  found  Mr.  RoberfTurner  and  his  wife  in  bed, 
each  of  them  retching  violently.  Mr.  Robert  Turner 
j4  complaining  of  violent  and  excruciating  pain  in  the  sto- 

\f*$h*  ^       ?        ^^niach  and  abdomen.    Witness  was  satisfied  from  the  symp- 
r  ixAc^^  t<y  7&  SW&ffc  he  saw  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Turner,  Mr.  Orlebar 
A  Turner,  the  prisoner  Eliza  Fenning,  and  the  apprentice, 

that  they  were  affected  by  poison,  and  he  believed  arsenic. 
He  had  examined  the  dish  and  its  contents,  shewn  to  him 
by  Mr.  Orlebar  Turner,  and  found  a  quantity  of  arsenic 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  separated  it  from  the  dough  by 
the  usual  method,  dissolving  the  dough  in  warm  water. 
by  which  the  arsenic  fell  to  the  bottom. 
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Charlotte  Turner,  the  wife  of  Robert  Turner,  deposed, 
that  the  prisoner  Jived  with  her  about  six  week  as  cook. 
About  three  weeks  ago  witness  had  some  dispute  with  the 
prisoner,  on  account  of  some  indelicacy  In  her~  conduct. 
and_gaveher  warning  toouit,  buT  afterwards  took  compas- 
sion on  hert  and  changed  ner  mindT  The  prisoner  had 
trequentlv.  within  the  last  fortnight,  teazed  her  to  let  her 
make  some  dumplings  for  dinner,  adding  "  you  cannot 
believe  how  well  I  can  make  them."  Monday,  the  20th, 
she  told  witness  that  the  brewer  had  brought  some  yeast, 
which  she  ordered  without  witness's  desiring  her;  witness, 
in  consequence  ordered  her  to  make  the  dumplings  she  had 
been  so  long  talking  of,  for  next  day's  dinner.  Tuesday, 
the  21  st,  the  prisoner  went  to  Brooks-market  for  some  beef- 
sfeaksfor  dinner  She  made" a  beef-steak -pie  for  dinner 
for  herself  and  Sally,  her  fellow-servant,  and  the  two  ap- 
prentices. They  had  their  dinner  at  two  o'clock,  and  she 
made  the  dumplings  for  the  family's  dinner.  Witness  saw 
the  dough  after  she  mixed  it  up,  and  firmly  believed  the 
deleterious  ingredients  were  then  mixed  in  it,  from  its  ap- 
pearance being  flat,  black,  and  heavy. 

Margaret  Turner,  wife  of  Mr.  Orlebar  Turner,  deposed, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  above  day  she  was  sent  for  to 
her  house  in  Lambeth  to  come  to  town  immediately. 
Witness  arrived  in  Chancery-lane  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
found  the  family  as  already  described.  Witness  seeing  the 
prisoner  at  the  stair  foot,  made  an  observation  respecting 
the  dumplings,  when  the  prisoner  attributed  it  all  to  tho,  . 
milk  that  SallyJiad  fetched,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Robert 
made  the  sauce.   ^  "  •• '"; — 


Mr.  Robert  Gregson  Turner  corroborated  his  father's  evi- 
dence, with  the  addition,  that  he  was  worse  than  any  of 
them  from  eating  the  dumpling,  he  not  having  tasted  any 
of  the  sauce.   "  — " 

Roger  Gadsden,  the  apprentice,  corroborated  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, sen.'s,  evidence. 


Sarah  Peer,  the  housemaid,  deposed,  that  she  had  lived 
eleven  months  in  Mr.  Turner's  family  ;  she  recollected  hear- 
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ing  the  prisoner  say,  after  her  mistress  gave  her  warning,  thai 
she  should  never  like  the  many  more  j  witness,  by  desire  ot 
the  prisoner,  brought  tier  a  halfpenny-worth  of~m!lk  to 
make  the  sauce,  as  she  said  she  had  not  enough  ;  witness 
never  entered  the  kitchen  all  the  time  the  prisoner  war, 
getting  the  dumplings  ready ;  having  leave  to  spend  the 
day  out  from  dinner  time,  she  was  busy  up  stairs  making 
the  beds,  6cc.  The  servants  and  apprentices  dined  at 
two  ;  after  which,  witness  brought  up  the  dinner  as  hand- 
ed to  her  by  the  prisoner.  She  never  tasted  the  dumplings, 
as  she  went  out  when  the  family  sat  down  to  dinner,  and 
did  not  return  until-nTne  pTcTock. 

William  Thistleton,  the  officer,  deposed  that  he  appre- 
hended the  prisoner  ;  he  searched  her  person  and  box,  but 
found  nothing  of  a  suspicious  nature.  She  told  him  in  the 
Ufrice,  that  she  believed  it  to  be  in  the  yeast,  as  she  per- 
ceived a  white  settlement  at  the  bottom  ;  ojr  that  the  other 
girl,  who  was  very  sly  and  artful,  mighFhave  put  it  irj 
% _mi!k. — She  was  committed  for  trial 


TRIAL 


ELIZA  FENNING, 

At  the  Sessions-House,  Old  Bailey,  on  Tuesday,  April  ]  1, 
1815,  before  Sir  John  Silvester,  Bart.  Recorder  of  the 
City  of  London. 

ELIZA  FENNING  was  indicted  for  that  she,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1815,  feloniously,  unlawfully,  and  with 
malice  aforethought,  did  administer,  and  caused  to  be  ad- 
ministered,  to  Orlibar  Turner,  Robert  Gregson  Turner,  and 
Charlotte  Turner ,  his  Wife,  certain  deadly  poison,  to  wit,  Ar. 
seme,  with  intent  the  said  persons  to  kill  and  murder, 

CHARLOTTE  TURNER  sworn. 
_  I  am  the  wife  of  Robert  Gregson  Turner;  he  is  a  law-sta- 
tioner in  Chancery-lane  ;  his  father,  Mr.  Orlibar  Turner,  is 
his  partner  ;  he  lives  at  Lambeth.    The  prisoner  came  into 
my  service  as  cook  about  seven  weeks  before  the  accident. 

Q.  After  she  came  into  your  service,  had  you  occasion 
to  reprove  her?— A.  I  had,  about  three  weeks  after  she 
came. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  that  you  reproved  her  ? — A.  t 
^senreiUi^^  ror^artiv 
undressed.  I  said  it  was  very  indecent  of  her  tTTo  into 
the  young  men's  room  undressed. 

Q.  What  age  were  the  young  men  ?  —  A.  About  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  old.  — 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  >— A .  Two;  I  reproved 
her  severely  the  next  morning  for  her  conduct ;  I  threat- 
ened to  discharge  her,  and  gave  her  warning  to  quit:  but 
she  shewed  contrition.    I  forgave  her,  and  Telaineih^ 

Q.  What  was  her  conduct  after  that  for  the  remaining 
month?-- A.  I  observed  her  fail  in  the  respect  that  she  be] 
tore  paid  me,  and  appeared  entremely  sulIenT 

rDid  she>  after  this",  say~any  thing  to  you  on  the  sub- 
jectof  yeast  dumplings? — A.  She  did  ;  a  fortnight  before 
the  transaction  shejgquestgd  me  to  let  her  make  some  veast 
dumplings,  saying  she  was  a  capital  jmnd.    That  request 
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very  frequently  was  made.  On  Monday,  the  20th  of  March, 
she  came  into  the  dining  room,  and  said  the_brewer  had 
brought  some  yeast. 

H^T^TaTTyougiven  any  order  to  the  brewer  to  bring  any 
yeast?-  A.  Oh,  no.    I  told  her  I  did  not  wish  to  trouble 
the  man,  that  was  not   the   way   I   had   thecn  made> 
I  generally  had  the  dough   of  the   baker,    that  saved 
'  TLc  Jifrufrurf/  ' ; cz&e  co°^  a  S00^  deal  of  trouble,  and  was  always  consider- 
'  3<tt    /cJu,  e<^  ^est>  but  a  the  man  had  broiijiht_a  jittle  yeast,  on  the 

J^X^^S^^1  day  "she  mijhTmake  some^n  Tuesday  morning, 
■  //      f-rzfc     S     the  21st.  I,  as  usual,  went  into  the  kitchen  ;  I  told  her  sho 
y/r\  might  make  some,  but,  before  she  made  the  dumplings,  to 
syu*++     z&4**  C  make  a  beef-steak  pye  for  tne  dinner  ~oi  the  young  men  ; 

and  as  she  would  have  to  leave  the  kitchen  to  get  the 
steaks,  l"jlid  not  wish  her  to  leave  the^  kitchen  atter  the 
ffumplings  w"ere"ma5e';  I  told  her  I  wished  themTTo  be 
mixed  with  milk  and  water;  she  saief  she  would  do  thenx 
as  I  desired  her.  This  was  about  half-past  eleven :  she 
carried  the  pye  to  the  baker's  before  the  kneading  of  the 
dough  commenced.  I  told  her,  F~ wished  her  not^ 
ftr  Knead  the  dough,  that  she"~might  carry ~the  pye 
ttT"  the  KaTEer's.  She  carried  the  pye  to  the  baker's, 
/near  twelve  ;  1  went  into  tne  kitchen  alter  she  had  been, 
to  the  baker's;  I  gave  dnectionsabout  making  the  dough; 
j  said,  I  suppose  there  is  ncT "occasion  for  me  stepping  -?  she 
said,  oh,  no,  she  knew  very  well  how  to  do  it ;  then  I 
went  up  stairs ;  in  about  halt  an  hour  I  went  into  the 
kitchen  again ;  I  then  found  the  dough  made ;  it  was  set, 
before  the  fire  to  rise. 

Q.  What  other  servant  have  you  ? — A.  Another  maid  ; 
her  name  is  Sarah  Peer ;  at  the  time  that  the  dough  was 
made,  I  had  given  Sarah  Teer  orders  to  go  into  the  brd-~ 
room  to  repair  a  counterpane.  Fam  certain  that  during 
fhe  time  the  dough  was  made  ho  person  was  in  the  kitchen 
fiut  the  prisoner ;  this  was  about  half  pastlwefve ;  we  dine 
at  three,  the  young  men  at  two.  From  half  past  twelve 
to  three  I  was  in  the  kitchen  two  or  three  timisT*until  the 
dough  was  made  up  into  dumplings, 

W"Q.  Where  was  the  dough? — A.  It  remained  in  a  pan 
before  the  fire  to  rise  :  I  observed  it  "never  did  riserf 
took  off'  the  cloth,  and  looked  at  it.  My  observation  was 
it  had  not  risen,  and  it  was  in  a  very  singular  position,  in 
which  position  it  remained  until  it  was  divided  into  dump- 


lings.    It  was  not  put  into  the  pan  as  I  have  seen  dough  , 


its  shape  was  singular  ;  it  retalne^^Lt  shape^to  the  last 
I  am  "ccmficlenr.  it  never  was  meddled  with  after  it  had  been_ 
£ut  them. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  the  dividing  the  dough  into 
dumplings?— A.  4  suppose  about  twenty  minutes, before 
twelve.  I  was  not  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time  ;  1  had  been 
in  the  kitchen  hall  an  hour  before  that  time. 

Jury.  Q.  Did  you  remark  to  the  prisoner  the  singular 
appearance  of  the  dough  ? — A.  I  did  not  remark  to  her  the 
singular  appearance ;  1  told  her  it  never  had  risen.;  the 
prisoner  said  it  would  rise  before  she  wanted  it. 

Q".  How  many  clumplings  was  there  ? — A.  Six ;  the 
prisoner  had  divided  it  into  six  dumplings.  About  three 
o'clock  I  sat  down  to  dinner;  the  dumplings  were 
brought  upon  the  table,  I  told  the  other  servant  they  were 
black  and  heavy  instead  of  white  and  light 

Q.  Who  sat  down  to  dinner  with  you?— A.  Mr.  Orlibar 
Turner,  myself,  and  my  husband.  I  helped  Mr.  Orlibar 
Turner  and  my  husband  to  some  dumpling,  and  took  a 
small  piece  myself.  I  found  myself  affected  in  a  few 
minutes  in  the  stomach  after  I  had  eaten  ;  I  did  not  eat  a 
quarter  of  a  dumpling  ;  I  felt  myself  very  faint,  and  an 
extreme  Durning  pain,  which  increased  every  minute.  It 
became  so  bad  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  tabic,  I  went  up 
stairs. 

Jury.  Q.  You  eat  nothing  else  ? — A.  I  eat  a  bit j)f  a  beef 
sjeak  that  the  prisoner  had  cooked.  When  I  went  up  stairs 
1  perceived  my  sickness  had  increased  and  my  head  was 
swollen  extremely,  I  relched  very  violently ;  I  wondered 
none  of  the  family  came  up  to  my  assistance  ;  I  was  half  an. 
hour  alone.  When  I  came  down  I  found  my  husband's 
lather  very  bad,  and  my  husband.  I  was  ill  from  half  past 
three  till  nine,  sick  and  retching ;  at  nine  it  abated,  but  ^ 
did  not  cease ;  my  chest  was  swollen ;  we  called  in  a  gen-V. 
lie  man  near,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Marshall,  the  surgeon, 

ORLIBAR  TURNER  sworn.  ^ 

•  Q.  You  are  the  father  of  Robert  Gregson  Turner?  — 
A.  Yes.  On  Tuesday,  the  21  st  of  March,  I  was  at  my  son's 
house;  !I  dined  there.  Our  dinner  consisted  of  yeast 
dumplings,  rump  steaks,  and  potatoes. 
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Q.  Did  you  eat  of  the  dumplings  ?— A.  I  did ;  after 
some  time_Mrs.  Charlotte  Turner  left  the  room  indisposed.. 
Sfie~wen"t  up  stairs  ;  we  did  not  then  know  she  was  very 
ill.'  Sometime  alterwards  my  son  left  the  room  and  went 
"clown  stairs.  I  followed  him  shortly  afterwards,  and  went 
into  the  parlour  below.  Coming  out  I  met  my  son  at  the 
*  foot  of  the  stairs  ;  he  told  me  he  had  been  very  sick,  and 
had  brought  up  his  dinner.  I  found  his  eyes  were  exceed- 
ingly swollen,  very  much  indeed.  I  said,  I  thought  it 
very  extraordinary ;  I  was  taken  ill  m) self  in  less  than 
three  minutes  afterwards;  the  effect  was  so  violent,  that  I 
had  hardly  time  to  get  into  the  yard  before  my  dinner  came 
up.  I  felt  considerable  heat  across  my  stomach  and  chest, 
and  pain. 

Q.  Was  the  vomiting  of  a  common  kind?  —  A.  I  never 
experienced  any  thing  before  like  it  for  violence;  I  was 
terribly  irritated;  it  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  ol  an  hour 
before  my  apprentice,  Roger  Gadsden  was  taken  very  ill 
in  a  similar  way  to  myself. 
j  Q.  Was  your  son  sick  also? — He  was. 

muv  i  a^  tS      Q,  Did  the  prisoner  give  any  of  you  any  assistance 

"~       ^y^rchile  you  were  sick  ?— A.  None  in  the  least. 
r£^^'  *'lssZ£¥L  Q«  Did  you  observe  whether  the  prisoner  eat  any  dump- 
{f^y^y^^2fm^      A-  *  dici  not »  1  nacl  susPicion  of  arsenic  ;  Tmade 
</tf*        a  search  the  next  morning  ;  I  found  a  brown  dish  or  a  pan 
that  the  dumplings  had  been  mixed  in ;  there  appeared  to 
be  the  leavings  of  the  dumplings  in  it ;  I  put  some  water 
into  the  pan,  and  stirred  it  up  with  a  spoon,  with  a  view 
to  form  a  liquid  of  the  whole;  1  found  upomthe  pan  being 
set  down  for  half  a  minute,  and  my  taking  it  up  slowly, 
in  a  slanting  direction  ;    I  discovered  a  white  powder 
at  the  bottom  ;  I  shewed  it  to  several  persons  in  the  house ; 
1  kept  it  in  my  custody,  and  shewed  it  to  Mr.  Marshall 
when  he  came  ;  no  person  had  access  to  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  arsenic  ?— A.   Yes;   1  kept  it  in  a 
drawer  in  the  office :  any  person  might" fiave  access i  to  it.  ~~ 
%  Q.  Do  you  happeiiTo  know  whether  Th~e  prisoner  can 

read  ? — A.  I  believe  she  can  read  and  write. 

Q.  To  Mrs.  Turner.  Is  that  so? — A.  She  can  read  and 
write  very  well. 

,  Q.  To  Mr.  Turner.  Was  that  drawer  locked  or  open  I 

—A.  It  always  remained  open. 


P  Jf-^"*  4s4h^  ^<^/^  £^A.4^^^jy\ 


Q-Wtf  ljt  the  fjrc  in  thai  office,  do  you  know  ?^  A.  It  ^^t*^ 
JWaf|»£-£risonpf,s  duty  to  dojarwaste  paper  waskepU^,,^,^,  77  ^ 
thatgra^F;  sjie  might  propeTT^resort  to  tfiat  drawerEr 
paper  tgiightnTThn;    gjgrgf  pap,r  0f  arsenic  Tn  ^ 

heard  of  its  being  missed  about  a  fortnight  before^thTilst    ^^^^  w^ 
of  March.    1  observed  that  the  knives  and  forks  we  had   * ■>/       „  ^/'v^ 
to  eat  the  dumplings  with  were  black ;  there  was  no  vinegar     ' '9  V  c 
in  the  sauce  at  alt.    I  have  two  of  them  in  my  pocket  to    **t^*'  * 
shew,  r  Pitiless  producing  tuo  rf  the  knives,)  I  saw  them  . 
^^^^^J!^  the  nuxt  day;  on_ thcT^Oay  ^W^^ h^c\ 
1  asked  the  prisonerhoiTgHecame  to  introduce  any  KS- 
dients  inj^the  dumplings TEat  were  so  prejudicial  to  us; 

she  replied  that  it  was  notlirt^umplmgs.  but  that  it  was 

in.  the  milk  that  Sarah  Fegr  brought  iitlhad  several  di> 

courses  with  her  on  that.d^T ipon  this  subject ;  during  the 

whole  of  which,  she^  persistedj'iat  it  was  the  milkV  a£  be- 

fore  described,  that  milk  had  been  used  for  the  sauce  only  ; 

the  prisoner  maclethe^uroplings  iTitHnTT-eiuse ' of1  the 

milk  that  had  been  left  at  breakfast.    I  asked  the  prisoner. 

witTTthe dumjfes :  she  expressly  salo"  no- .7    "f^T  ^ 
Mr.  Alley.  Q.^In  the  conversation  you  had  with  the    ,  v  I 

prisoner,  di^ujcnherjhat  you  had  missed  the  poison  ?  ^^^^^^^m 
—A.  I  did  not.  n^tt       ft  — ■  ■  r^'ft^-  ^^gH 

ROGER  GADSDEN  worn. 


Q.  Do you  remember  seeing  in  the  office  a  paper  with 
arseni^eadly  poison,  upon  it?— I  do,  sir;  the  last  day  I 
the  ?th  of  J\Tarch,  I  jnissefl  it'  in  a 


I  am  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Turner. 
Q.  Do  you  remer  ' 
senic,  deadly  pois 

fW  if^™^  — >  r,  i  missea  lt  ,na 

day  or  two  after  ;  j^rijioned'  m  Ih^office^haTT^T^r 
it.  On  Tuesday,  the  2jst  of  March,  I  went  inTothT^itT 
Then  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  I  had  dined 
at  two  ;  I  observed  there  a  plate  on  the  table  with  a  dump- 
i^&ap/la.HQ,  I  took  a  knife  and  fork  up,  anqLwat^olnV 
toouliUo^^  Gadtden/donot 
f^at,  it  is  cold  and  heavyTlraTTcIo  vOU  n o  go^TT 
^aTa  Piece  about  as  big  as  a  x^^Tn^r  'Z^rr^Z - 1 1     ^  >  j 

«a  dipped  it  up.andeah*?'  this  might  be  twenty  mlSltS  /%£<<fe|~  *}f?-> 

C   ~  ^A^fxj^^^^i^^ 

u^/^c  ^&c*^e>\ 


after  three.  Mr.  Eobert  Turner  came  into  the  office  soon 
after,  and  said  he  was  very  ill.  I  was  taken  dt  about  ten 
ndnutes  after,  but  not  so  01  as  to  vomit.  In  ™*ffi™<* 
the  distress  the  family  werem,  I  was  sent  off  to  Mrs.  lur 
ner,  the  mother;  1  was  very  sick  go.ng.and  commg  back  , 
I  thought  I  should  die.  ..  , 

.  Q.  Had  the  ^^^^^,^S& 

nobody  could  get  into  the  office_until.  Jdjd  ;  an^JJerson 
ayht  V»,nV;lft5og^in  the  day  ;  at  night  it  was  locfc- 
tt«~'* Ol^tJi  loSse-paper  was  kepj.in  jQfagff  where  the^sen.c 
/  was  1  seeing  he, ^gmr^jojbaijrawer ,  it-cuM 

watch  to  see  what  she  did  there. 

MARGARET  TURNER  swora. 

Upon  this  melancholy  occasion  I  was  sent  for  .  when  I 
•arrived,  1  found  my  husband,  son,  and  daughter,  ex- 
tremely ill!  and^vaftejj^me^ 
vomiting-;  T  elfcTmrneoTQh,  these ^d.sh  dumphngs 
supposing  they  had  done  the  mischtef ;  shesmd  not  the 
dumpli.nl?,       the  milk,  ma'am  J  I 

she'meaKt  ;  sT^1aTd-?nTCTw  worth  of  mdjcjhaTSalljj, 
had  fetched  to  make  the  sauce,  „ 
">  .  .  n    IU  -h-  "■ 1^. I  made  the  sauce  ?—A._Mjf_ 

£*~^<^>Z^U*jMfrT       t'hat  cannot  >■■■      could  not  Ee  the  saucp 

•   aaSgjy-Sft  hiyyer  than  a  nut ;  butne  nac,  m-ed-ag 

L^SCU^0ZL  A^MbMriodSLX  the  sauce  made  with 

; *  .the  milk  that  — "  ft  WMTTmuedit.  and 

0L&4M^Z'    '  ROBERT  GREGSON  'TURNER  -sworn. 

'/?  Q.  Did  vou.pa.take  of  the  dumplings  ?~A  Yes;  I  di4 

+      /-^  ^.l/1uvhate^ %  was  gfaffll  sWafler  I  first  tel 
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an  inclination  to  be,  sick  ;  I  then  fell  a  strong  heat  across 
my  chest;  I  was  extremely  sick. 

Q.  Did  it  produce  any  swelling  in  you  ?— A.  I  was  Ex- 
actly as  my  father  and  wife  was,  sick  and  stronger  symp- 
toms; I  had  eaten  a  dumpling  and  a  half. 

Q.  Were  your  symptoms  any  other  but  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  poison  ?—  A.  I  should  presume  so.  We 
were  all  taken  in  the  same  way,  and  pretty  near  the  same 
tmie. 


SARAH  PEER  worn. 

I  am  house-maid  toTfflfr^Turner ;  I  have  lived  in  the 
family  nearelcven  months. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstance  of  warning 
being  given  to  the  prisoner  some  time  after  she  came  ? — 
A.  1  do,  sir;  after  that  I  heard  her  say  she  should  not  lijce 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  JjjHm, 

Q.  On  trie  morning  of  the  21  st  of  March,  dicl  you  go  ^         y^  ^jC  cJCC 
for  anv  milk  t — A.  Yes;   that  was  after  two,  after  1  had-         V^^  <>7  _ 
had  my  dinner ;  I  eat  beef  steak -pie  lor  my  dinner ;  I 
never  eat  any  of  trie  dutafplings  ;  the  same  flour  was 'useTj^Kjfef 
for  the ^^usroTTne^pie  as  the  dumplings.  . 

Q.  Had  you  any  concern  whatever  in*  making  the  dough, 
for  the  dumpTings?— ~A.  No,  sir;  nor  the  saucej  I  was 
not  in  the  kitcnerT  when  the  dough  was  made;  l  had 
permission  ot  my  m^tress  to  go  out  that  afternoon.:  when 
I  had  taken  the  dumplings  up  I  went  directly;. 

Q.  To  Mr.  Orlebar  Turner*  Did  you  keep  this  arsenic 
to  poison  the  mice  that  infested  the  office?— A.  Yes  ;  it 
was  only  to  be  used  in  the  office. 

WILLIAM  TIUSSELTON  sworn. 

I  took  the  prisoner  into  custody  on  the  23d  of  March.  I 
ask ed  her  whether  she  suspected  there  was  any  thing  jrT' 
foe  flour!  SHe~saidT  sEe  -had  made  a  beef  steak  pie  that 
day  witn  the  same  flour  she  had  made  the  dumpTingsj  she 
said  she  thought  it  was  in  the  yeast,  she  saw  a  red  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  the  yeast  alter  she  had  used  it. 
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JOSEPH  PARSON  swnrn. 

lam  a  servant  to  Mr.  Edmonds,  the  brewer,  in  Qray's- 
inn*Iane. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  taking  table-beer  to  Mr. 
Turner's  ?-~A.  Yes.  On  Thursday  the  prisoner  asked  me^ 
for  some  yeast  i  I  told  her  if  I  came  that  way  'on  Saturday 
TwouH  bring  her  a  bit,  if  not  on  Monday  ;  I  brought  her 
the  yeast  on  Monday ;  I  took  it  out  of  the  stellTards  where 
the  casks  lay  ;  it  was  the  same  yeast  as  bakers  have. 

Mr.  Alley. — Q.  Whenyou  brought  the  yeast  to  the 
house  you  gave  it  to  tHe^astwitness,  not  to  the  prisoner,? 
- — A.  Yes ;  1  gave  it  to  trie  housejnai<£V 

Q.  To  Shrah  Peer,  u'nat aicTyou  do  with  the  yeast?  — 
A.  1  emptied  it  into  a  white  basin  ;~*Tlold  Eliza  that  the 
brewer"  had"'  brought  the  yeast ;  she  took  the  basin;  I  saw 
no  more  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHN  MARSHALL  szuorn. 

.  I  am  a  surgeon.    On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  March, 

t/Ptu  MVA^J  I  was  sent  for  to  Mr.  Turner's  family  in  a  great  hurry  ;  I 
I  /.cistr**'  ^fwtyot  there  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  ;  I  found  Mr.  Tur- 
!'  /u.  j*~<-^J A^ner  and  Mrs.  Turner  very  ill ;  the  symptoms  were  such  as 
\~$U~£fasL-s  £t  j?/z*tC&wo\i\d  be  produced  by  arsenic ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  by 
I  Ji_        the  symptoms;  the  prisoner  alsojsvasjjl,  that  wras  caused 

by  the  same. 


Q.  Did  Mr.  Orlebar  Turner  shew  you  a  dish  or  pan 
the  next  morning  ? — A.  He  did  ;  I  examined  the  dish  ;  I 
washed  it  with  a  tea-kettle  of  warm  water,  I  first  stand  it, 
and  let  it  subside  ;  I  decanted  it  off,  I  found  half  a  tea- 
spoon of  white  powder ;  I  washed  it  a  second  time ;  I 
decidedly  found  it  to  be  arsenic. 

Q.  Will  arsenic,  if  it  is  cut  with  a  knife,  will  it  pro- 
duce on  the  knife  the  colour  of  blackness  ? — A.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it;  I  examined  the  remains  of  the  yeast;  there 
was  no  arsenic  m  that. 

PRISONERS  DEFENCE. 

My  Lord,  I  am  truly  innocent  of  all  the  charge,  as  God 
is  my  wjtnj£ss;  I  am  innocent,  indeed  I  am:  I  liked  my 
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place,  I  was^very  comfortable :  as  to  my  master  saying 
did  not  assist  him,  I  was  too  UlT   I  had  no  concern  with  the 
drawer  at  all ;  when  I  wanted  a  piece  oi'jjaper  I  always 
asked  for  it.  fi 

Court.— 9.  To  ROGER  GADSDEN. 

You  say  the  prisoner  used  to  light  the  office  fire? — A.  She 
usedV 1  and  my  Jellow  apprentice  have  seen  faer  go  to  that 
drawer  many  times. 

Tite  prisoner  called  four  witnesses,  who  gave  her  a  good 
character. 

The  Recorder  having  summed  up  the  evidence,  the  Jury, 
jeturned  a  Verdict  of  GUILTY. 

The  prisoner  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
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LETTERS  AND  REMARKS 

CONCERNING 

ELIZA  PENNING,  - 

Which  appeared  io  the  Public  Newspapers,  aftei 
her  Trial. 


The  following  appeared  in  the  British  Prats, 
of  Mai;  20,  1815. 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 

SIR, 

Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  esteemed  paper, 
to  lay  before  the  public  the  information  which  I  have  acquired 
in  the  extraordinary  case  of  Eliza  Fenning — I  say  extra- 
ordinary, for  I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  a  case  equally 
wicked  in  one  light,  and  foolish  in  the  other — wicked  in 
the  extreme,  for  contriving  to  take  away  the  lives  of  those 
who  had  never  offended  her — insane,  by  taking  such  a 
quantity  of  the  bane,  as  subjected  herself  to  as  great  a 
degree  of  affliction  as  any  one  of  the  family.  Far  from 
being  wickedly  cunning  does  she  appear  to  me,  as  it  is 
evident  she  left  the  pan  in  which  the  dumplings  were  made 
unwashed  till  the  next  day;  nor  did  she  attempt  to  put  the 
remainder  of  the  dumplings  out  of  the  way  ;  the  doing  of 
which  the  perpetrator  of  such  a  crime  would  not  have 
omitted. 

The  unfortunate  young  woman  in  question  is  in  the  21st 
year  of  her  age,  is  a  diminutive  person,  not  such  a  one  as 
my  Lord  or  my  Lady  would  have  either  for  a  housemaid  or 
cook ;  a  place  of  all  work  was,  therefore,  the  situation  of 
this  little  female  previous  to  going  into  Mr.  Turner's  fami- 
ly, which  made  her  feel  perfectly  contented  with  her  late 
situation.    Mr.  Smyth,  of  the  Colonade,  No.  8,  Bruns- 
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vick-square,  gave  the  prisoner  an  excellent  character ; 
he  swore  that  he  had  met  the  prisoner  two  evenings  pre- 
vious to  the  melancholy  catastrophe ;  she  declared  that 
she  was  very  comfortable  ill  her  situation,  and  that  she; 
was  never  happier  in  her  life.  There  are  two  other  per- 
sons  who  can  prove  similar  expressions  made  use  of  by  the 
prisoner,  two  days  heibre  the  aci-idcnt,  when  she  hap- 
pened to  be  out  on  business  tor  her  employers. 

Now,  sir,  after  such  proof  of  her  being  satisfied,  is  it 
likely  that 'she  could  have  conceived  such  a  diabolical  plan 
of  murder,  and  suicide?  I  have  been  informed,  sir,  and 
J  believe  the  information  to  have  been  founded  on  fact, 
that  a  professional  man  has  ha  1  arsenic  mixed  in  dumplings 
for  experiment,  and  that  thev  rose  as  is  customary,  were 
neither  black  nor  heavy ;  nor  did  thev  particularly  colour 
the  knives.  Now,  sir,  it  was  a  pity,  as  two  surgeons 
attended  the  family,  that  they  did  not"  both  attend  at  the 
trial.  For  Surgeon  Marshall  says,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
arsenic  having  a  particular  effect  on  the  knives  :  now  a* 
Sjrgeon  Ogilvy  attended  the  family  at  five  o'clock,  and  as 
Mr.  Marshall  did  not  arrive  till  nine,  I  repeat  it  is  a  pity 
Mr.  Ogilvy  had  not  been  called  as  a  witness. 

I  a$n  informed,  and  I  believe  correctly  so,  that  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  in  the  law,  from  the  unsatisfactory 
statement  of  this  case  in  the  papers,  waited  on  Mr.  Ogilvy, 
who  informed  hint)  that  on  his  arrival  at  Mr.  Turner's,  he 
found  the  prisoner  in  as  distressed  a  state  as  any  of  the 
tamilv.  She  had  been  informed  by  the  officers  one  even- 
ing that  she  Was  to  die  next  morning,  which  deeply  affec- 
tt'd  her.  I  mast  here  express  my  opinion,  that  alarming 
the  prisoners,  and  repeatedly,  as  she  has  been,  shews  but 
very  little  feeling  in  the  doers,  to  sav  the  least  of  it.  How- 
ever, she  asked  for  paper  to  write  to  her  disconsolate  pa- 
rents ;  in  so  doing  she  professes  her  innocence  in  the  most 
solemn  and  affecting  manner.  She  requests  to  be  buried 
by  her  little  brother,  who  met  his  death  by  an  accident. 
9ffe  expresses  a  confident  hope  of  meeting  her  father  and 
mother  hereafter  in  heaven,  and  in  this  world  she  bids 
them  an  everlasting  adieu  !  !  • 

The  Paymaster-General  of  his  Maje  ty's  land  forces,  un- 
der wnom  the  prisoner's  father  had  served  as  Serjeant  of  the 
band,  in  the  15th  regiment  of  foot,  at  the  taking  of  Mar- 
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tinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Lucia,  on  seeing  the  letter 
above  alluded  to,  declared  he  would  not  believe  that  it  bad 
been  written  by  a  guilty  hand.  A  number  of  respectable 
people  have  signed  a  petition  praying  for  the  royal  cle- 
mency, among  whom  I  believe  there  are  at  least  two 
Noble  Lords—Mr.  Turner,  however,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  prisoner  and  many  of  her  friends,  refused 
to  set  his  name  thereto. 

The  petition,  her  letter  from  prison,  together  with  her 
father's  discharge,  I  flatter  myself  is,  by  this  time,  before 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  prayers  of 
every  one  who  believes  her  innocent,  as  I  do,  1  trusit  will 
accompany  them.  1  visited  her  deeply  afflicted  parents 
yesterday ;  the  bleeding  tear  rolled  quick  over  their  aged 
cheeks  ;  their  souls  seemed  heavily  oppressed  with  poig- 
nant grief;  my  heart  was  rent  for  misfortunes  which  it  whs 
not  in  my  power  to  alleviate. 

F.  M.  BAR  RAN. 

Pleasant-retreat,  Blackfriars-road, 
May  15,  1815. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Examiner  of  May  1 4-. 

A  Correspondent  says,  —  "  It  has  been  observed  by 
many  gentlemen,  that  if  they  had  been  on  the  jury  of 
Elizabeth  Fenning,  they  could  not  have  found  her  guilty,  be- 
cause there  was  no  proof  that  she  wa^  the  actual  person 
that  put  the  poison  into  the  pan,  knowing  it  to  be  poison. 
I  visited  the  unfortunate  young  woman  a  tew  days  ago  ;  she 
=;t i  11  declares  her  innocence  ;  she  still  says  she  did  not 
know  there  was  arsenic  in  the  house,  nor  never  saw  any 
there;  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  said  she  wished 
she  might  drop  down  dead  if  she  knew  vn  hat  arsenic  was. 
Here  her  father  became  deeply  affected  on  hearing  his 
daughter  declare  her  innocence  in  so  solemn  a  manner.  He 
said  he  had  fought  for  his  king  and  his  country,  and  now 
he  was  deprived  of  his  only  child,  for  a  crime  of  which  he 
believed  her  to  be  totally  innocent.  The  mother  of  this 
unfortunate  young  woman  was  so  affected,  that  it  was 
thought  she  could  not  live."— -[The  observations  of  our 
Correspondent  prove  nothing;  but  still  many  persons  are 
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of  opinion  that  the  guilt  of  this  young  woman  has  not  been 
sufficiently  shewn.  The  arsenic,  it  appeared,  was  kept  in 
an  open  drawer  with  waste  paper,  to  which  every  one 
might  resort ; — this  was  a  very  negligent  practice,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.— Examiner."] 


The  following  appeared  in  the  Statesman  of  June  13,  1815, 

TO   THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

Natural  philanthropy  inclines  every  well-organized  mind 
to  sympathise  with  the  unfortunate,  and  should  call  forth 
every  generous  feeling  in  contemplating  oppressed  inno- 
cence. Actuated  by  such  disinterested  motives,  I  ven- 
ture to  call  the  attention  of  the  unprejudiced  and  enlight- 
ened to  the  case  of  Eliza  Fenning,  now  under  sentence  of 
death  in  Newgate,  the  circumstances  attending  which 
have  laudably  ingrossed  much  public  feeling,  particularly 
as  to  the  fact  of  partaking  so  plenteously  of  what,  in  the 
event  of  her  being  conscious  of  the  baneful  effect,  coupled 
with  her  candid  avowal  that  no  other  person  assisted  in 
making  the  dumplings,  and  her  leaving  the  pan,  under 
such  circumstances,  in  a  state  to  afford  detection,  which 
could  have  been  so  easily  prevented,  discovers  a  new  and 
important  trait  in  the  history  of  human  nature.  Such  ex- 
traordinary deviations  from  the  common  course  of  things 
occasioned  Voltaire  to  advocate  successfully  the  cause  of 
John  Callas,  who  had  been  tortured  to  death  on  the 
rack,  at  Thoulouse,  for  the  supposed  murder  of  his  son  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Cunning,  eight  persons  ordered 
for  execution  were,  by  the  casual  observations  of  a  Mr. 
Ramsay  in  the  daily  papers,  reprieved,  and  in  the  sequel 
proved  innocent,  and  Elizabeth,  Canning  was  transported  as 
an  impostor. 

It  is  conceived  that  the  case  under  consideration  is  quite 
susceptible  of  a  very  different  construction  from  what  it 
has  yet  experienced ;  and  if,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper,  a  more  scrupulous  investigation  can  be 
elicited,  humanity  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  your  efforts. 

A.  L, 

London,  June  12. 

D 
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The  following  letter  was  sent,  by  the  prisoner,  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Examiner  newspaper,  and  which  appeared  in  that 
paper,  on  Sunday,  July  23,  1815. 

July  18,  Felons'  side,  Newgate, 

Sir, 

With  the  greatest  submission,  I  most  humbly  beg  leave 
to  return  my  grateful  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for 
your  humane  charitableness  that  has  been  extended  towards 
me,  an  unfortunate  victim  ;  in  endeavouring  to  restore  a 
lost  and  only  child  to  her  distressed  and  afflicted  parents; 
and  I  trust  and  hope  all  those  who  help  the  afflicted  in  mind, 
body,  or  estate,  will  bear  reward  in  heaven.    Believe  me, 
cruel  and  pitiable  is  my  distressing  case  ;  to  be  even  confi- 
ned in  this  abode  of  wretchedness,  much  more  to  be  con- 
tinually warned  of  my  approaching  destiny.    Dear  sir, 
I  do  solemnly  declare  with  firmness  and  perseverance  my 
innocence  to  God  and  man,  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime 
that  is  laid  to  my  charge ;  but  how  can  I  convince  the 
world  when  brought  in  guilty  at  the  bar  of  man?  Yet 
there  will  be  a  grand  and  great  day,  when  all  must  stand 
before  the  tribunal  bar  of  God,  then  where  will  the  guilty 
criminals  stand  or  fly  to  secure  themselves  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Almighty  just  God,  who  knows  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts,  and  will  reward  all  according  to  the  work 
done  in  the  body.    What  a  pleasing  consolation  within  my 
distressed  mind  to  think  I  am  clear  of  such  a  heinous  and 
dreadful  crime,   and   never  hurted   man  or  mortal,  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed — My  dear  parents  and  myself  will 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  pray  for  your  kind  interference  in  my 
behalf  in  your  paper,  as  you  have  done. — I  remain  your 
humble  servant,  and  much  injured, 

ELIZA  FENNING. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Day  Newspaper  of 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1815,  the  day  previous  to  her  execu- 
tion. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, —  I  read  the  observations  in  The  Day  of  this  day,* 

*  The  observations  alluded  to  was  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  letter 
that  appeared  in  the  Day  of  Monday,  the  24th. 
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upon  the  case  of  Eliza  Forming,  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  I  think  that,  in  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  sufficient  reason  appears  for  attaching  great 
weight  to  the  solemn  assertion  of  innocence  which  has  been 
made  by  this  unhappy  young  woman. 

There  is  in  the  nature  of  the  crime,  of  which  she  has 
been  convicted,  a  degree  of  improbability  arising  from  its 
very  enormity,  which  is  only  to  be  surmounted  by  the 
most  ample  and  unanswerable  evidence  of  guilt,  and  I 
have  looked  in  vain  for  such  evidence  in  the  proof  which 
has  been  adduced.  , 

It  is  a  maxim  consecrated  by  the  tenets  of  our  religion, 
and  adopted  in  the  practice  of  our  laws,  that  the  guilty 
should  escape  rather  than  that  the  innocent  should  suffer  ; 
and,  in  this  case,  where  the  scales  of  evidence  hang  in 
equal  poise,  may  we  not  yet  hope  that  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  may  extend  over  this  young  and  wretch- 
ed female  the  protecting  sceptre  of  his  mercy,  without  sa- 
crificing the  cause  of  justice,  or  compromising  the  interests 
and  safety  of  his  people. 

I  have  said  that  the  crime  of  this  young  person  is  impro- 
bable, because  it  is  too  shocking  in  its  nature  to  be  con- 
templated by  humanity  without  horror — Nemo  fuit  repente 
turpissimus.  —  It  is  the  offence  of  an  old,  of  an  habitual  of- 
fender, to  take  by  poison  the  lives  of  a  whole  famil)  The 
mind  is  unhumanised  that  contemplates  such  a  crime.  The 
wicked  hand  is  already  deeply  acquainted  with  iniquity 
that  can  engage  in  its  execution.  But  is  this  the 
character  of  the  poor  girl  whose  life  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  suspicion  of  this  revolting  offence  ?  Just 
rising  above  the  age  of  proverbial  innocence,  what 
contaminating  influence  has  barbarised  her  mind, 
which  so  lately  trembled  at  the  suggestion  and  shrunk 
from  the  commission  of  the  slightest  fault  ?  The 
wretchedness  of  her  weeping  and  petitioning  parents 
attest  that  the  inflexibility  of  justice  threatens  to  tear  from 
them  the  stay  of  their  age,  the  dutiful  comforter  of  their  de- 
clining years.  Is  it  probable  ? — No,  it  is  not  probable  ;  but  is 
it  possible  that  this  offence  should  have  been  committed  by 
such  a  person— by  a  woman — a  woman  not  engaged  in  the 
long  habitual  contemplation  and  commission  of  revolting 
crimes  -  a  child,  a  daughter,  but  recently  sportive  in  aH 
the  guiltlessness  of  infancy  ? 
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Bat  what  is  ihe  proof  that  is  to  justify  the  public  immo- 
lation of  this  victim  ?  The  most  desperate  malignity  of  the 
most  practised  offender  would  not  incite  him  to  commit 
these  many  murders  without  a  motive.  Yet  no  evidence 
has  been  adduced  of  any  motive  that  should  excite  this 
young  woman  to  rush  at  once  into  such  complicated  guilt. 

Without  a  motive,  then,  we  are  to  believe  thaf  she  has 
formed  and  attempted  to  execute  the  desperate  offence  of 
poisoning  a  whole  family,  and  herself  with  them,  for  she 
had  administered  the  poison,  not  only  to  jan  individual 
against  whom  she  nourished  an  unmitigable  spirit  of  re- 
venge, but  to  an  entire  family,  not  only  to  the  family,  but 
to  other  individuals  and  to  herself. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  said  she  participated  in  the  poison, 
that,  by  an  artifice,  she  might  escape  suspicion ;  but  this 
is  an  inference  to  reconcile  an  admitted  improbability  with 
her  assumed  guilt,  and  it  is,  I  conceive,  an  erroneous  in- 
ference. It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  this  person  should 
have  taken  a  mortal  poison  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  ad- 
ministering it  to  others.  She  knew  that  arsenic  would 
produce  death,  but  she  could  scarcely  believe  herself  com- 
petent to  balance  nicely  the  quantity,  greater  or  smaller, 
which  was  requisite  to  produce  a  mortal  effect.  To  fake 
poison,  in  any  quantity  she  must  have  been  persuaded 
would  endanger  her  life,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  ho  reason 
to  think  she  had  taken  less  than  others. 

Proof  might  reasonably  be  required,  that  she  had  really 
possessed  herself  of  the  means  of  her  crime,  and  how  she 
had  obtained  them,  but  the  evidence  on  this  subject 
seems  to  be  far  from  satisfactory.  The  man  who  prosecu- 
ted her  stated,  that,  with  a  culpable  negligence,  not  to  be 
sufficiently  reprobated,  he  had  placed  arsenic,  enclosed  in 
paper  so  marked,  in  a  drawer  with  lumber  and  waste  pa- 
per. There  was  no  proof  that  the  accused  could  read,  and 
was  therefore  competent  to  know  that  the  envelop  con- 
tained poison,  had  she  seen  it.  It  was  accessible  to  the 
whole  family,  and  to  most  of  them  more  readily  than  to. 
herself;  to  the  apprentices  and  writers  in  the  office  most 
readily,  and  to  the  housemaid  more  probably  than  to  the 
£Ook. 

But  the  proof  that  the  crime  was  committed  at  all  is 
radically  defective,  for  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that 
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there  were  other  persons  in  this  family  as  careless  as  the 
master,  and  the  arsenic  might  be  accidentally  intermixed. 

It  was  urged  against  the  prisoner,  as  a  strong  circum- 
stance of  suspicion,  that  she  had  recommended  the  ap- 
prentice not  to  eat  of  the  poisoned  food,  because  it  was 
cold  and  heavy,  from  which  it  is  inferred,  that  she  persua- 
ded him  to  avoid  it  because  she  knew  it  to  be  poisoned. 
It  might  have  been  remembered,  on  her  behalf,  that  the 
same  observation  which  she  made  to  the  boy  had  been 
previously  suggested  to  herself  by  one  of  the  family. 

I  cannot  subdue  the  impression  upon  my  mind  arising 
from  these  considerations,  that  reasonable  doubts  may  be 
entertained  of  the  guiit  of  this  young  person.  There 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  no  positive  proof  that  the  crime 
imputed  to  her  was  ever  committed.  There  is  certainly 
no  positive  proof  that  she  committed  that  offence.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  it  should  have  been  committed  by 
others.  Every  circumstance  from  which  her  guilt  is  in* 
jerred  is  susceptible  of  an  easy  and  rational  explanation  ; 
:md,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  nature  of  the  offence 
renders  its  commission  by  such  a  person,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  highly  improbable. 

I  trust  the  high  importance  of  this  subject  may  excuse 
my  laying  these  crude  and  hasty  suggestions  before  the 
public.  I  am,  Sir,  / 

Your  respectful  and  obedient  servant, 

C  A. 

July  24th,  1815. 
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LETTERS 

WRITTEN  BY 

ELIZA  FENNING, 

TO 

HER  PARENTS, 

AND  AN  INTERESTING 

Correspondence  with  her  Friend,  previously  to 
her  Execution. 


London,  June  21,  1815. 

Dear  Eliza, 

I  have  done  all  I  can  to  save  your  life, 
and  now  we  must  leave  it  to  the  will  of  kind  Providence  to 
turn  the  scale,  for  the  time  draws  near  when  you  will  know 
your  fate ;  but  be  of  good  comfort,  for  if  you  are  innocent, 
God  can  deliver  you  out  of  prison  as  easy  as  he  did  Peter* 
Pi  ay  to  God  to  give  you  grace  to  save  your  soul,  and  that  will 
enable  you  to  forgive  your  prosecutors,  for  when  Stephen 
was  being  murdered  he  prayed  to  God  not  to  let  the  sin  be 
laid  to  their  charge.  If  it  should  be  the  will  of  Providence 
that  you  should  suffer,  it  is  better  to  die  innocent  than  to 
die  guilty.  Dear  Eliza,  be  of  good  comfort ;  if  the  sum- 
mons should  come  from  a  better  world,  I  hope  you  will 
experience  what  Stephen  did  when  he  was  going  to  die : 
for  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  that  he  saw  the  hea- 
vens open,  and  Jesus  ready  to  receive  his  soul  in  glory. 
Dear  Eliza,  it  was  this  glory  that  the  Apostle  felt  in  his 
heart  which  made  him  say,  I  have  a  desire  to  depart  and  be 
with  Jesus,  which  is  far  better.  Dear  Eliza,  my  heart  feels 
for  you ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  at  last  meet  in  heaven,  where 
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trouble  and  sorrow  will  be  no  more.  A  friend  has  been  to  the 

Rev.  Mr.  C  ,  and  I  believe  he  will  come  and  see  you. 

May  God  bless  you  in  this  world  and  in  the  next ;  if  there 
is  any  thing  more  I  can  do  for  you,  I  will  do  it  with  all  my 
heart;  I  am  anxious  to  do  all  I  can.  Dear  Eliza,  read  the 
7th  chapter  of  Acts,  the  56th  verse.  Send  me  every  par- 
ticular you  can. 

I  rema«n  your  dear  Friend  until  death. 


Felons'  Side,  Newgate, 
June  30,  1815. 

Dear  Friend, 

I  feel  extremely  sorry  at  your  being  dis- 
appointed at  not  receiving  my  letter,  which  must  be  the 
neglect  of  the  person  who  I  entrusted  to  put  it  in  the  post ; 
believe  me,  I  feel  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  my  grati- 
tude for  all  the  kind  services  you  have  so  generously  be- 
stowed on  an  unfortunate  victim,  but  I  hope  and  trust  the 
Lord  will  bless  those  who  help  the  afflicted  in  mind,  body, 
or  estate,  and  they  may  bear  record  in  Heaven,  for  the 
Lord  has  been  good  to  me,  and  ha*  not  let  me  want  in  my 
distressing  and  wretched  case, — believe  me,  cruel  and 
pitiable  is  my  forlorn  situation,  but  yet  this  trouble  may  be 
ibr  some  divine  purpose  which  the  Lord  thought  proper  to 
bring  me  to  himself,  and  next  Sunday  I  think  I  feel  pre- 
pared, respecting  of  taking  the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  I 
firmly  know  I  never  injured  any  person,  and  trust,  with 
safety,  I  have  not  violated  the  sacred  laws  of  God  or  myr#- 
country  ;  believe  me,  I  do,  with  a  solemn  vow,  declare 
myself  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  my  charge,  for  we 
must  give  an  account  before  an  Almighty  just  God,  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  at  whose  tribunal  bar  we 
must  all  appear,  and  give  an  account  for  every  action  done 
in  the  body.  Once  more,  God  bless  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness to  me,  an  innocent  victim. 

I  remain  your's,  with  gratitude, 


ELIZA  FENNING. 
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London,  June  $1,  1815. 

Bear  Eliza7 

I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  which  I  very  gladly 
received.    I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  at  me,  the  rea- 
son of  my  writing  to  you  is,  that  I  understand  you  have  a 
desire  to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament,  but,  1  will  ask  you 
one  question  Eliza,  from  what  quarter  does  that  desire 
spring  :  is  it  only  to  convince  Mr.  C.  that  you  are  innocent, 
and  the  people  that  may  see  you  ?  Dear  Eliza,  if  this  desire 
spring  from  that  quarter,  I  would  say,  in  the  language  of  a 
father  and  a  friend,  and  as  a  Christian,  for  God's  sake  and 
your  soul's  sake  do  not  take  the  Sacrament  on  such  a  motive : 
if  Mr  C.  will  not  believe  you  are  innocent  he  cannot  take 
your  life.    Consider,  my  dear  girl,  God  does  not  let  men 
always  have  their  way;  therefore,  be  of  good  comfort, 
God  can  deliver  you  out  of  prison  without  your  taking  the 
Sacrament  to  convince  them  you  have  a  clear  conscience  of 
this  crime.    I  wish  I  had  wrote  to  you  before  on  this  sub- 
ject; 1  hope  it  is  not  too  late  ;  consider,  my  dear  girl,  the 
Sacrament  is  a  very  solemn  subject:   the  word  of  God 
tells  you  that  you  should  examine  yourself  whether  you 
be  in  the  faith  of  God's  elect  :  if  you  ask  me  what  the 
faith  of  God's  elect  is,  thus  I  answer  you  :  it  is  feeling  from 
the  heart  you  are  a  wicked  sinner  against  God,  and  if 
God  was  to  deal  justly  with  you  he  would  have  more  right 
to  cast  you  off  than  to  save  you;  secondly,  it  is  to  renounce 
your  farther  sins,  and  to  live  godly  in  Christ  in  this  present 
evil  world,  praying  to  God  for  grace  to  subdue  your  sins, 
and  faith  to  believe  in  Jesus,  so  that  you  may  have  a  true 
and  lively  faith  in  God's  mercy  through  Christ  the  sacred 
remembrance  of  his  death  and  live  in  charity  with  all  men; 
then  you  may  depend  that  God  loves  you,  and  in  the  sweet 
exercise  of  faith  you  will  love  God  in  return  ;  then  you 
are  a  fit  subject  to  receive  the  sacrament;  then  the  language 
of  your  heart  will  be  to  God  : — this  is  he  that  loved  me  first, 
and  with  a  white  robe  of  righteousness  delights  to  deck  the 
worst. 

I  remain  your  friend  till  death. 
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London,  July  3d,  1815, 

jDear  Eliza, 

Christianity  fills  the  heart  with  gratitude, 
and  gratitude  inclines  the  heart  to  sympathise  with  the 
oppressed  innocent,  and  cries  exert  our  abilities  in  the 
cause  of  an  injured  female.  God  forbid  any  Christian 
should  try  to  screen  a  guilty  offender  from  the  laws  of  jus- 
tice for  such  a  crime  as  you  are  supposed  to  be  guilty  of. 
I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  dying  for  a  crime  for  which 
you  are  innocent,  will  atone  for  your  past  sins;  there  is 
nothing  that  will  save  your  soul  but  the  pardoning  love 
of  Jesus.  "  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesti  sounds  in  a 
believer's  ear."  Consider,  my  dear  girl,  a  God  of  love 
cannot  act  unjust;  for  we  read  in  scripture  that  it  grieved 
God  that  he  made  man  ;  but  we  do  not  read  in  scripture 
that  it  grieved  God  that  he  redeemed  man  ;  no,  we  do  not, 
my  dear  girl,  we  read  to  the  contrary,  we  read  that  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life.  O,  what  a  blessing,  that  you  may  per- 
ceive that  God  loves  them  that  die  on  a  tree  as  well  as 
those  that  die  on  a  bed.  If  all  the  exertion  I  have  made  to 
save  your  life  should  fail,  I  hope  the  Lord  will  give  you 
courage  and  fortitude  to  die  like  a  Christian.  My  dear 
girl,  remember  the  words  of  the  dear  Saviour  in  the  scrip- 
ture is  to  you  "  be  faithful  unto  death,  and  1  will  give  you 
a  cro^  n  of  glory,  for  blessed  is  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord."  Remember  the  words  of  the  dying  thief — "  Lord, 
this  day  remember*me."  Cheer  up,  don't  be  down-heart- 
ed ;  I  hope  you  will  be  enabled  to  say,  in  truth,  I  am  only 
going  to  die  to  live  again  with  Christ  in  glory,  and  there 
to  sing  the  praise  of  God  and  the  Lamb  that  bore  the  curse 
for  guilty  man  ;  so  you  may  perceive  that  death  is  only  a 
kind  friend  to  take  you  to  eternal  glory.  Dear  Eliza,  as 
Jong  as  there  is  life,  there  is  hope ;  but  if  it  should  be  the  will 
of  Providence  that  my  expectation  should  be  cut  off,  send 
me  a  lock  of  your  hair,  that  I  may  say  this  is  the  lock  of  a 
female  whose  life  I  tried  to  save,  and  may  the  hand  of 
kind  Providence  bless  all  those  gentlemen  who  have  exerted 
their  abilities  in  the  cause  of  an  injured  female. 

I  remain  your  faithful  friend  till  death, 
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Newgate,  6  July,  18l£. 

Dear  Friend, 

Impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  your  unbounded  goodnessy 
1  feel  a  want  of  words  to  return  my  gratitude  to  you — 
your  letter  is  truly  affecting  ;  yet  I  trust  the  Father  of 
Mercy  will  give  me  Christian  fortitude  to  bear  my  fate, 
though  cruel  and  pitiable  is  my  unfortunate  case,  yet  I  hope 
the  Almighty  will  clear  me  of  the  crime  that  is  laid  to  me, 
for  all  things  may  seem  impossible  to  man,  yet  with  God 
all  things  are  possible.  I  will  grant  you  the  request  re- 
specting a  lock  of  hair  ;  if  it  is  the  will  of  God  for  me  to  suf- 
fer, believe  me,  the  word  suffer  strikes  me  with  awful 
horror:  to  think  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime,  and  to  indure^ 
the  sufferings  ;  suffer  me  to  remain  your's  until  death  doth 
rne  call. 

ELIZA  FENNING. 

Felons'  Side,  Newgate* 
Juhj2\,  1815. 

Dear  and  affectionate  Parents, 

With  heart-rending  sighs  and  tears,  I,  for 
the  last  and  ever  last  time,  write  these  solemn  lines  to  you, 
hoping  and  trusting  the  Almighty  will  give  you  strength  and 
fortitude  to  bear  the  distressing,  awful,  and  dreadful, 
scene  that  is  about  to  take  place.  Believe  me,  cruel  and 
pitiable  is  my  unfortunate  and  affecting  situation,  but 
God's  will  be  done,  and  with  humble  resignation  I  must 
bear  my  untimely  fate.  But  what  a  pleasing  consolation 
within  this  tortured  breast  to  suffer  innocently.  Dear 
parents  I  do  solemnly  declare,  was  I  never  to  enter  the 
heavenly  mansion  of  heavenly  rest, — I  am  murdered, — 
dear  father  and  mother,  believe  I  am  your  only  child  that 
speak  the  sentiments  of  a  broken  heart :  do  not  let  me  distress 
your  breaking  hearts.  I  wish  to  comfort  you,  dearest  of 
parents,  be  happy,  pray  take  comfort,  let  me,  entreat  of 
you  to  be  reconciled,  and  I  will  be  happy  in  heaven  with 
my  dear  sisters  and  brothers,  and  meet  you  bye  and  bye. 
Pray  read  the  blessed  bible  and  turn  your  hearts,  and  live 
religious  and  holy  lives,  and  there  we  shall  be  where 
sorrow  and  trouble  will  be  no  more  ;  I  grieve  more  to 
think  I  had  an  opportunity  once  and  did  not  make  use  of  ity 


yet  there  is  time  to  pray  to  my  Heavenly  Father  to  forgive 
me  all  my  sins  and  offences  in  my  life  past.  It  is  only  the 
passage  of  death  that  I  have  to  go  tnrough,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  in  God  that  will  be  soon  oyer.  Oh,  my  blessed  and 
beloved  patients,  think  what  are  my  present  distressing 
feelings,  to  part  from  you  who  gave  me  my  being,  and 
nourished  me  at  that  breast,  and  was  my  sole  comfort,  and 
nursed  me  in  helpless  and  infant  years,  and  was  always  & 
direction  to  me  in  the  sacred  path  of  virtue,  which  I  have 
strictly  kept ;  it  will  be  one  sin  less  to  answer  for,  as  a 
spotless  frame  will  be  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  God  I 
mention  this  as  I  let  you  know  I  have  not  done  amiss. — 
Oh,  dear  parents,  what  an  affecting  scene  to  part  from  you 
which  must  be  endured  by  the  laws  of  justice,  but  justice 
ha*  not  been  shewn  at  the  bar.  Man  judges  man,  but 
God  will  judge  us  at  the  last,  who  knows  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts,  and  they  who  swore  my  life  away  will  never 
enter  with  me  into  rest.  God  bless  you  both,  and  may 
you  live  happy.  Adieu,  from  your  injured  and  unhappy 
child.  Keep  these  few  lines  in  remembrance  of  me,  as 
this  is  all  the  comfort  I  can  afford  with  my  imperfect, 
prayers.    Adieu,  dear  parents,  God  bless  you  both. 

hUZA  FENNING. 


Felons' Side,  Newgale,  July  21,  1815. 

Dear  Charles, 

I  am  so  deprest  with  woe  and  affliction, 
that  I  scarce  know  how  to  direct  my  trembling  and  faul- 
tering  pen.  I  did  not  expect  I  should  have  fortitude  to  di- 
rect my  words  to  you ;  oh,  the  blow  is  dreadful  and  dis- 
tressing to  me  !  it  is  impossible  to  describe  to  you  my  feel- 
ings in  my  awful  situation,  but  time  draws  on  a  conclusion 
to  my  unfortunate  case.  I  must  bear  the  smart  with  patience 
and  humble  resignation  to  the  closing  scene  of  mournful  and 
eternal  parting,  farewell  to  my  dear,  unhappy,  affectionate, 
parents,  whose  breaking  hearts  cut  my  tortured  breast, 
but  God  bless  them  and  give  them  consolation  amidst  the 
awful  scene  of  their  oppressing  woe.  You  nave  been  a 
sincere  and  dear  friend  towards  me,  and  I  trust  the  Al- 
mighty will  reward  you  for  all  your  kind  endeavours  in 
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my  behalf  to  spare  my  life  ;  but  all  is  vanfty  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  Oh,  I  trust  the  God  of  all  mercies  will  receive 
me  in  the  heavenly  mansions  above,  where  sorrow  and 
trouble  will  be  no  more.  Oh,  believe  me,  I  die  innocent 
of  the  crime :  I  am  sensible  what  I  am  going  now  to  re- 
veal to  you,  which  is  this,  was  I  never  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God,  whose  presence  I  must  face,  that  I  die  inno- 
cent, and  am  a  murdered  person.  Oh,  Charles,  what  are 
my  present  feelings  now  at  this  time,  to  hear  I  am  to  die  a 
shameful  and  ignominious  death  for  the  guilty  person, ;  how 
cruel  that  they  shook!  be  screened  from  the  laws  of  justice ; 
but  God  will  reward  them  according  to  their  wicked  deeds. 
Pray  God  forgive  them  that  they  may  never  be  destroyed  in 
that  world  where  everlasting  burning  must  be  endured, 
which  is  the  portion  of  all  wicked  persecutors,  who  take 
the  life  of  the  innocent.  Pray  comfort  my  dear  parents, 
and  God  bless  you.  Adieu,  dear  Charles.  Eray  call  once, 
and  bid  me  a  farewell  for  ever.  Adiv;ii. 

Your  unhappy 

'    EUZA  PENNING. 

P.S.  Pray  keep  these  few  lines  and  this  lock  of  hair  in 
remembrance  of  me.    God  bless  you.    Adieu  for  ever  '  1 

ELIZA  FENNING, 
Aged  21  Years. 
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THE  EXECUTION 

AND 

LAST  MOMENTS 

OF 

ELIZA  PENNING. 

On  Wednesday,  July  26th,  Eliza  Penning  was  executed, 
pursuant  to  her  sentence,  before  the  Debtors'  door,  at 
Newgate.  The  morning  was  wet,  gloomy,  and  disagree- 
able ;  but  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  did  not 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  an  immense  crowd  at  an  early 
hour.  Public  curiosity  was  strongly  excited,  and  perhaps 
to  a  greater  degree  than  on  any  similar  event  since  the 
execution  of  Haggerty,  Holloway,  &c.  For,  in  the  case 
of  Eliza  Fenning,  many  had  taken  up  an  opinion  that  her 
guilt  was  not  clearly  established. 

A  great  portion  of  the  public  have  taken  an  uncommon 
interest  in  the  fate  of  this  young  female  ever  since  her  con- 
viction, and  the  feeling  which  generally  prevailed  was,  that 
she  woujd  on  the  scaffold  make  an  open  and  decided  dis- 
avowal of  any  participation  in  the  crime  imputed  to  her. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  Sheriffs,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Yarmouth  and  several  other  persons,  proceeded  by  the  sub- 
terraneous passage  from  the  Justice- Hall  to  Newgate.  The 
two  prisoners,  Oldfield  and  Adams,  (who  were  executed 
with  her,)  were  soon  after  brought  from  their  cells,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  irons  knocked  off. 

Eliza  Fenning  was  neatly  dressed  in  a  white  muslin 
gown,  a  handsome  worked  cap,  and  laced  boots.  Oldfield 
went  up  to  her  in  the  Press-yard,  and  enjoined  her  to 
prayer,  and  assured  her  they  should  all  soon  be  happy. 

The  Sheriffs  preceded  the  prisoners  to  the  steps  of  the 
scaffold,  to  which  the  unfortunate  girl  was  first  introduced. 
A  few  minutes  before  she  ascended  the  scaffold,  the  Rev. 
Air.  Cotton,  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  asked  heF  whether 
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she  had  any  communication  to  make;  she  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  with  firmness  and  strong  emphasis, 
"  Before  the  just  and  Almighty  God,  and  by  the  faith  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  I  have  taken,  I  am  innocent  of  the 
offence  with  which  1  am  charged."  She  afterwards  said, 
in  an  indistinct  tone  of  voice,  what  seemed  to  the  bye- 
standers  to  be,  "  that  the  truth  of  the  business  would  be 
disclosed  in  the  coarse  of  the  day/' — Hie  Rev.  Mr. 
Cotton,  anxious  to  learn,  precisely,  what  she  uttered, 
requested  her  to  repeat  her  words.  She  then  said,—"  I 
am  innocent,  and  I  hope,  in  God,  the  truth  may  be  dis- 
closed in  the  course  of  the  day." 

About  a  quarter  after  eight  o'clock  she  ascended  the 
platform  with  the  same  uniform  firmness  she  had  maintain- 
ed throughout.  A  handkerchief  was  tied  over  her  face 
and  she  prayed  fervently,  to  the  last  moment  declaring  her 
innocence.  Oldfield  came  up  next  with  a  firm  step,  and 
addressed  a  few  words  to  the  unhappy  girl.  Adams  was 
brought  up  last.  They  were  attended  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  Methodist  connection.  She 
conducted  herself  with  great  propriety,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly resigned  to  her  fate.  On  being  a<4ed  in  this  last  and 
awful  moment,  to  confess  her  crime— she  unhesitatingly 
declared,  as  she  had  done  throughout  her  confinement,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  her  perfect  innocence.  She  also 
expressed  her  perfect  resignation,  and  her  confidence  of 
entering  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  This  she  repeated 
while  the  executioner  was  preparing  for  the  final  event. 
The  necessary  preparations  being  made,  at  about  twenty 
minutes  before  nine  the  signal  was  given  that  all  was 
ready,  and  they  were  launched  into  eternity.  The  last 
words  of  Eliza  Fenning,  on  being  addressed  by  her 
religious  attendant,  were—"  I  knozv  my  situation,  and  may 
I  never  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  to  which  1  feel  con- 
fident  I  am  going,  if  1  am  not  innocent."  The  most  heart- 
rending sensations  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  thousands 
who  witnessed  the  dreadful  scene.  One  emotion  only  was 
perceptible  in  Eliza  Fenning. 

After  hanging  the  usual  time  the  bodies  were  cut  down., 
and  delivered  to  their  friends. 

On  the  Sunday  before  her  execution  she  received  the 
sacrament,  and   heard  the  condemned   sermon,  during 
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which,  she  was  overcome  by  the  intensity  of  her  feelings, 
which  brought  on  violent  hysterics,  that  continued  the 
greater  part  of  the  day 

On  Monday  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  late  master  and 
mistress,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner,  requesting  they  would 
favour  her  with  an  interview  in  the  prison.  This  they 
complied  with,  and  visited  her  in  her  cell.  She  then  pro- 
tested to  them,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  she  had 
not  administered  the  arsenic,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
ere  iong  Providence  would  point  its  finger  at  the  real  cri- 
minal, and  relieve  her  character  from  the  foul  aspersion 
with  which  it  had  been  undeservedly  blackened.  Of  her 
approaching  fate  she  spoke  with  firmness,  and  took  leave 
of  her  visitors  in  the  most  affecting  manner.  She  was  af- 
terwards visited  by  her  father  and  some  of  her  friends,  to 
whom  she  expressed  her  perfect  resignation. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  about  four  o'clock,  she  was  vi- 
sited for  the  last  time,  by  her  mother,  to  whom,  in  taking 
a  last  leave,  she  said,  "  now,  my  dear  mother,  1  embrace 
you  for  the  last  time,  and  with  this  embrace,  receive  the 
only  consolation  I  can  give  you,  and  that  is  a  solemn  and 
a  sincere  declaration  of  my  innocence  of  the  horrid  crime 
for  which  I  am  to  suffer." 

When  her  mother  hinted  at  some  hopes  of  mercy  yet 
reaching  her,  she  rejected  the  idea,  and  requested  her  to 
spare  herself  the  unavailing  task,  nor  attempt  to  unhinge 
her  mind  by  any  sublunary  objects.  She  was  then  locked 
up  for  the  night ;  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  wa 
visited  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Cotton,  who  continued  with  her 
and  her  wretched  companions  to  the  last  moment  of  their 
existence.  The  unfortunate  woman,  although  short  in 
stature,  was  a  very  pretty  figure.  Her  face  was  expres- 
sive, and  had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  woman  ca- 
pable of  committing  the  foul  deed  of  which  she  had  been, 
after  a  patient  and  impartial  trial,  pronounced  guilty.  She 
was  betrothed  to  a  young  man  of  industrious  habits,  to 
whom  she  wrote  several  affecting  letters,  and  who  has  ex- 
hibited the  strongest  feelings  of  misery  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  her  fate. 

We  believe  no  execution  since  that  of  the  lamented  Dr. 
Dodd,  has  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  public  mind  as  that 
of  this  young  female.    The  composure  whic  h  she  evinced. 
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tind  the  firm  dependence  which  she  professed  to  place  m 
the  mercy  of  her  Redeemer,  induced  the  public  to  give 
full  credit  to  the  protestations  of  her  innocence,  which,  as 
before  observed,  she  reiterated  even  to  her  very  last  mo- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  possible  motive  she 
could  have,  if  really  guilty,  to  rush  into  the  piesenre  of 
her  omniscient  Creator,  whose  penetration  no  sopiiisiry 
can  elude,  nor  no  art  mislead,  with  a  lie  in  her  mouth. 
The  Rev.  Divines  who  attended  her  had  spared  no  pains 
to  convince  her  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  confession  of 
her  crime,  if  she- felt  a  consciousness  of  it,  and  in  this  ne- 
cessity she  perfectly  agreed  ;  but  her  only  reply  was  a  re- 
iteration of  her  innocence.  We  must,  therefore,  leave 
her  and  her  cause  to  that  inscrutable  wisdom  which  can. 
alone  dive  into  the  mysterious  recesses  of  the  human  heart, 
and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid. 

The  Recorder,  we  understand,  held  a  consultation  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, on  Tuesday,  on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  a 
representation  from  some  gentlemen  who  had  investigated 
the  case  in  Newgate ;  but  the  evidence  exhibited  on  the 
trial  was  deemed  too  conclusive  to  admit  of  mercy  being 
extended  to  her.  The  awful  sentence  was  delayed  half 
an  hour  beyond  the  usual  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
executioner  not  having  arrived  from  Ipswich,  where  he  had 
been  to  perform  the  last  office  to  a  woman  for  a  similar 
crime.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day  numerous 
groupes  of  people  assembled  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  also, 
in  the  evening,  opposite  the  house  of  Mr.  Turner,  (the 
prosecutor,)  in  Chancery-lane,  conversing  on  the  subject, 
with  whom,  pity  for  her  sufferings,  and  a  firm  belief  of 
her  innocence,  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment.  At 
the  last-mentioned  place,  the  tumult  became  so  great,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  send  for  the  assistance  of  the  po- 
lice to  disperse  the  multitude,  and  preserve  the  peace. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  part  of  the  body  of  this  unfor- 
tunate female,  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  sole  of 
her  foot,  changed  colour  in  the  least  after  her  execution 
until  the  evening  of  the  following  Friday,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  mark  under  her  chin,  made  by  the  rope.  She 
fey  in  her  coffin  seemingly  as  in  a  sweet  sleep,  with  a  smrle 
on  her  countenance. 


LINES, 

WRITTEN  IMPROMPTU, 

x  ON 

ELIZA  FENNING'S 

DECLARATION  OF  INNOCENCE, 

AT 

THE  PLACE  OF  EXECUTION, 


The  awful  bell  is  heard,  with  dismal  toll, 
That  strikes,  with  horror  deep,  the  guilty  soul; 
The  herald  that,  through  death's  impervious  gloom, 
Invites  the  sinner  to  attend  his  doom  ; 
With  what  sensations  dread,  what  trembling  fears 
The  guilt-stain'd  wretch  the  solemn  fiat  hears  ; 
While  heav'n-supported  innocence  the  while 
Can  greet  the  summons  with  a  cheerful  smile. 
May  such,  O,  Fenning,  be  thy  blissful  lot, 
Whose  parting  breath  disowns  the  fatal  blot ; 
That  human  justice  fix'd  upon  thy  name, 
And  gives  thy  youth  to  meet  an  end  of  shame. 

TUB  END. 


TO 

THE  PUBLIC 


AND 

CHARITABLE  CHRISTIANS. 


It  is  well  known  to  many  in  this  nation,  that  the 
expenses  absolutely  necessary  to  defend  a  prose- 
cution, similar  to  that  of  the  late  unfortunate  Eliza 
Penning,  and  to  render  the  situation  of  that  abode 
of  wretchedness,  which  it  was  her  lot  to  endure, 
supportable,  until  the  trying  hour,  with  various 
other  unavoidable  expenses,  has  occasioned  her  in- 
dustrious parents,  in  their  last  extremity,  to  dispose 
of  every  article  of  furniture,  &c.  they  possessed. 

The  humane  and  charitable  are  earnestly  solicited 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  enable  her  agonized  pa- 
rents to  recover  their  goods,  pay  the  charges  of  her 
funeral,  and  alleviate  their  heart-rending  and  deplo- 
rable situation,  for  the  loss  of  their  only  child  by  an 
untimely  and  ignominious  death. 

Subscriptions  for  the  above  purpose,  (even  of  the 
smallest  amount,)  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
publisher  of  this  pamphlet,  where  a  book  is  opened 
for  the  purpose,  and  will  be  faithfully  applied  to 
their  relief. 


V 


VV,  Msrchaiit,  P;iftt?r,  Ingram-Court,  Lonndon, 


